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CRICKETING. 



INTRODUCTION. 

TO THE CRICKETING WORLD AT LARGE. 

N this pamphleteering, magazining, book- 
making age, I venture somewhat boldly to 
intrude upon your notice this little volume. 
Properly speaking, it ought to have ema- 
nated from a professional cricketer; by 
whom, most likely, it would have been more scientifically 
" handled " than by the humble individual who thus abruptly 
presents himself. Time not seeming to improve the probabiUties 
of the appearance of a work wherein to look for directions how 
'^ v"!^^^^ to wield this mighty sceptre of delight, I trust I shall not be 
accused of any unwarrantable vanity in supposing myself so far 
qualified by experience as to be able to convey a few hints, which, 
in tlie prosecution nf an ardent desire to excel in the practice of 
^ this noble pastime, the young, as well as the more advanced practitioner, may 
V find of some little value. My great aim is to discover whether this splendid 
• 3 game is or is not so connected with some of the beautiful laws of motion as to 
V. deserve the appellation of a science; and, if so, to institute a few inquiries, to 
ascertain what are the laws that regulate such honourable appellation. That 
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Z INTRODUCTION. 

it is not wholly unconnected with some of the high and honour-stirring prin- 
ciples of Moral Philosophy, is a suggestion which may hazard the contempt of 
the self-sufficient; nevertheless, we are prepared with good evidence in favour 
of our statement. First, our affirmation is well attested by the paradox, 
that " whilst in war we are most in peace;" at least, we have a right to pre- 
sume that the contest for victory in any honourable pastime presupposes the 
absence of all animosity. In further proof of this, we have only to consider 
how delightfully flows the game when it claims allegiance to the sovereignty 
of these temporizing attributes, viz. laudable ambition, where the want of all 
angry feeUng secures moral approbation; cheerfulness, which pervades the 
contest, giving spirit and activity to the body; courage, boldly to face, or 
prudently to yield to the extremities of Fortune — ^who takes a lively interest 
in the sport notwithstanding all our assumed proficiency; judgment, to apply 
experience upon which physical knowledge is founded; justice, in deaUng 
fairly one by another; "moderation in all things;" "order. Heaven's first 
law ;" and the true value and modest acknowledgment of praise and reputa- 
tion. Petty differences, in spite of the most watchful restraint, vrill occasion- 
ally offer themselves ; but, with few exceptions, the struggle is not so much 
to enforce the strict letter of the law, where it would interfere vrith the com- 
fort of the individual or the good feeling of the assembled armies, but who 
should ha the first to yield. Some stem-thinking philosophers may exclaim, 
" What has science to do with sport ?" As well may they ask what had the 
falling of an apple to do with the laws of gravitation. The reply to this would 
be. Let them try to explain (without having recourse to scientific investigation) 
the practice of any game which calls forth man's physical energies to compete 
with the theory of motion. No figure on earth so beautiful as a sphere, and 
no inquiry on the laws of motion so dehghtful as that which is connected 
with its movements and changes consequent upon certain impulses. De- 
scending, if you please, to the motion of a cricket-ball: according as the axis 
of rotation during its ffight from the bowler is horizontal or oblique, so will 
it have, upon reaching the ground, the bias, or " twist," as it is called : and 
it is a scientific inquiry, and a very satisfactory acquirement, to be able. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

immediately a ball is delivered, to calculate and ascertain to a nicety what 
twist it will take, according to the delivery of the different bowlers. 

In the old-fashioned underhand bowling, when the ball left the hand of a 
fast bowler, it had imparted to it a rotatory motion, the axis of rotation, like 
that of a carriage-wheel, being parallel to the horizon, and, upon reaching the 
ground (provided always, its axis was not altered by any unevenness of the 
turf) would retain this progressive action, perhaps even a httle increased by 
its contact with the earth, and, although arrested in its progress towards the 
wicket by a well-faced bat, would, upon falling to the ground (provided, 
again, the axis of rotation was not altered) continue to advance, and hit the 
wicket, to the surprise and mortification of the batsman. 

The knowledge of this principle of progressive motion, consequent upon 
certain impulse, would have made him suspicious of the threatening event ; 
and being something prepared, he would have guarded against the possibility 
of what we have just stated, and not rail against bad luck. I need scarcely 
waste the time of many of my indulgent readers, by reminding them of 
another exemplification of this law of progressive motion, which is of such 
value in the game of Billiards, where one ball, after having imparted to an- 
other the greater share of its motion, still retains (after the contact) so much 
of this rotatory principle as to follow its companion almost to the end of its 
journey. 

Superfluous as these observations may appear to some who may take the 
trouble to wade through this treatise, yet, I trust, I am not too elaborate in 
the exposition of these useful truths. To the beginner, as well as to the more 
advanced practitioner, this fact is evident, that, however dexterous and 
accompUshed he may become by habitual practice, (minus the hints herein 
suggested), yet he shall become so much the more so by a right understand- 
ing of those laws upon which he is regulating his pleasurable exercise- 
That the science of batting deserves any consideration at all, is met by the 
fact, that it promises the probability of long and well-earned scores. I do 
not presume to reduce batting to a certainty; fortunately for the bowlers, and 
for the general interest of the game, this cannot be done. My attempt is 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

merely to prove that we may treat the subject with the same courtesy as any 
other scientific or skilful inquiry, and not ascribe to bad luck all that happens 
to the chance-surrounded batsman. Perfection is a qualification which, 
morally or physically considered, is a very dangerous topic of controversy; 
yet, with due deference to the " Bats " of bygone days, I think we may say 
" comparatively " that at no period of the cricketing age was ever perfection 
so great. Veteran Bats ! observe well that I use the word " comparatively;" 
for, although the difficulties of the present style of batting are greatly in- 
creased by the increased height of the stumps, and by the extraordinary 
liberty given to some of the bowlers, who approach so near the limits of pro- 
priety as often to advance to the wicket, doubtful whether or not their bowl- 
ing will be considered by the umpire to come under the denomination of really 
a fairly-delivered ball, yet we must not forget, taking the game as it stood in 
your days, to ascribe every proper honour to you for the splendid feats which 
you performed. 

I must not detain you, my indulgent Headers, with any more introductory 
matter, lest I occasion a distaste for the intrinsic object of our debate ; and, 
therefore, with sincere hope that the following remarks, suggestions, hints, or 
otherwise, may prove useful, if not amusing, I humbly subscribe myself 
your well-wisher to enjoy health, strength, courage, activity, patience, and 
perseverance, to secure the inexpressible delight of attaining the wished-for 
proficiency. It is to be accomplished equally by the Peer as the Peasant. 
And, last, and not least, to enjoy in either character the gratification of asso- 
ciating with your fellow-mortals in the manly sport, teaching one another the 
grand moral lesson of bearing alike with becoming grace the victory or de- 
feat, as it may be variously distributed in this fiiendly warfare. Go forth, 
my book, and good speed go with thee ! Secure but one approving smile, 
and that shall cheer thee onward in thy wayward flight. 
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CHAPTEK r. 

DRESS, ETC. 



Costly thj habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in &ncy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. — Shakspkaee. 
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S the greatest possible freedom of limb is necessary to the 
accomplishment of a good Cricketer, so it is essential that we 
study a little the dress. I propose, therefore, to devote this 
Chapter to the consideration of those things, with which it is as 
well to be supplied, viz. bats, balls, stumps, net, shoes, gloves, paddings, 
flannel vests, &c. &c. 

Constitutions differ in most men. Climate and the ordinary customs and 
exercises regulate the dress and costumes of most nations. In our sports, 
each seems to have appropriated for itself the dress most suitable for the re- 
quired exercise. The huntsman, the sportsman, the Cricketer, and all who 
engage in any of the athletic exercises where much activity is required, have 
the appropriate uniforms, not without a due regard to comfort. The neglect 
of these matters has often exposed the precipitate and hardy youth to the 
dangerous consequences attending the great changes to which we are subject 
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C CRICKETING. 

in this unsettled climate. I may be excused, therefore, if I am a little parti- 
cular upon this head. 

In the first place, I strongly recommend a cap made of chequered woollen: 
it is light and cool to the head, absorbs perspiration, and (which is not an 
insignificant fact) is not hkely to blow off and hit the wicket. An under 
flannel vest, or thin Jersey, I hold to be exceedingly useful in preventing the 
too fast evaporation of the heat of the body. For the same reason, a cotton 
shirt is better than a linen one; but the sleeves being large, many a man has 
lost his wicket by the ball glancing off the folds; to say nothing of the annoy- 
ing decisions of careless umpires, and even of those who are ever watchful to 
do their duty with the strictest regard to honesty. The best plan is to have 
a Jersey not too tight in fit, with a shirt collar made to button on the top. 
A cotton neckcloth may not look quite so dressy, but it is much better than a 
silk one, because silk is a non-conductor of heat, and does not absorb per- 
spiration. The attention to this last-named fact is really worthy your strictest 
regard. There is all the difference between carelessness and prudence; and 
although, in my recommendations of dress, I do not wish to be understood as 
giving directions for the proper cultivation of hot-house plants, yet, without 
a due regard to the above considerations of health, your enjoyment in this 
exercise will be greatly curtailed, if not wholly suppressed. 

The trousers should be made of flannel, well shrunk before it is made up, 
having six loops round the waistband, through which an Indian-rubber belt 
may pass, and help to do the duty of braces, which must be exploded whilst 
in the active exercise of hitting. Any socks or stockings are better than silk 
or cotton. Worsted is soft to the feet and less liable to chafe. 

Take care to have the spikes of your shoes put in properly. The two under 
the bend of the foot should be nearer the top of the sole than is now the 
custom to put them, and the one in advance should be between and close 
under the division of the flrst and second toes. A grand secret of comfort is 
to have spikes put into shoes which you have worn for some time. 

Always, whether at practice or whilst engaged in matches, wear paddings ; 
for the uncertainty and the irregularity of the present system of throwing 
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CRICKETING. 7 

bowling is something dangerous ; and one violent blow in the beginning of 
the season may incapacitate or discourage you for the rest of the year. False 
pride will actuate many to discard this means of preventing pain ; but this 
pseudo fortitude will pay dearly for its obstinacy. The padding which I 
recommend as most becoming in its appearance, and most effective in its 
intentions, is to have longitudinal sockets, made (inside the legs of the trou- 
sers) of linen^ half an inch apart, extending from two inches above the knee- 
pan down to the lower part of the trousers. Long slips of Indian rubber, 
half an inch thick, can always be inserted therein, and taken out as they go 
or come from the wash. And here let me strongly urge that your practice be 
conducted as much like match-playing as possible. Heedless hitting off 
careless bowling is worse than no practice at aU; it is like shutting your 
eyes at Billiards, and hitting hard for the chances of the table. Lest I should 
not be rightly understood about the directions for the trousers, those of the 
right-handed hitter would require the sockets to be placed so as to defend the 
outside of the knee-pan of the left leg, the calf and outward ankle-bone, the 
inside of the knee-pan of the right leg, the shin-bone and the inner ankle. 
The trousers of the left-handed hitter would of course require the opposite to 
this. 

Provide yourself vnth a box large enough to contain two bats, two or three 
balls, stumps, and a complete change of dress. It should have a small till- 
box, to hold your watch and jewellery. And do not forget to have a phial of 
sweet oil at hand : of all the things that I have ever used, this has been the best. 
Some rub the bruise with vinegar and brandy ; others use the first thing that 
comes to hand ; but oil, oil is the " sovereign'st thing on earth for an out- 
ward bruise." 

The way to ensure good practice is to hire professional bowlers, or club 
together and get a Catapulta, the nature and description of which I shall give 
in the latter part of this work. The way to secure much practice 'Off either, 
is to procure a large net, about twenty yards long and six feet in height, 
strong enough to resist a powerful blow. It will save expense, time, and 
trouble. If you employ a professional bowler, it is encouraging to him to put 
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8 CRICKETING. 

some little trifle on the wicket (not too much, not too little), which, in addi- 
tion to his pay, he is to have as often a^ he knocks it down. It is astonishing 
what good effect this little inducement will have with him as well as with 
yourself. 

In taking leave of this part of my subject, I have only to say, that all these 
matters of equipment are to be obtained in the best possible style from Mr. 
Dark, of Lord's Cricket Ground, Marylebone ; and of Mr. W. Caldecourt, 
Townsend Road, Marylebone, of whom also may be had the Catapulta, price 
11/. 11*. complete with the latest improvements. 
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CHAPTER IL 



PLAY. 



The play's the thing! — Shakspeare. 




T requires nerve of no ordinary character .to possess yourself of 
sufficient self-command to walk from amidst the assembled 
thousands of Cricketing cognoscenti, and advance singly to the 
post made vacant by the destructive influence of the enemy's 
fire. It is, however, for you now to summon up all presence of mind j and as 
you walk before the wondering speculations of the congregated critics, bear in 
mind this useful hint, " to be composed ;'' satisfied to defend. You will find 
the realization of this little suggestion of immense value. Defend until the 
excitement of your important position in the game shall subside. After play- 
ing one or two overs with " comparative " firmness, your sight will become 
curiously and quickly accustomed to perform the astounding duties which it 
has to encounter. 

Astounding is a term not half powerful enough to describe the electrical 
rapidity with which the eye communicates to the nerves, and the nerves to 
the muscles the word of command. The marvellously rapid judgment of the 
eye, and the extraordinary quick response whereon to calculate to a nicety 
where and when the convexity of the cricket-ball shaU be met by the convex 
surface of the bat, to be laid dead at the feet, or to be driven forth, swimming 
through the " field," baffling all attempts to arrest its winged flight, is what 
may be termed quick decision. And before we shall touch upon the 
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10 CRICKETING. 

delicious consequents of this quick decision, we must prove the efficacy of 
that position, or] attitude, which shall to the greatest degree facilitate the 
operation of this " quick decision." 

I feel some delicacy in insisting upon this part of ray preamble ; for, in so 
doing, I shall be obliged to argue against many attitudes which have been 
adopted by some of the best batsmen of the old and of the modem times. 

All persons. Cricketers or not, will agree with me, I think, that a man 
standing (as a soldier does with his musket) bolt upright, cannot jump off 
the ground without bending the knees ; and the more they are bent, the 
higher will be the jump. Observe the first position in Fencing, " Engarder 
How beautifully every limb of the body is prepared for action ! The knees 
are bent, and the body, well balanced, is prepared either to be thrown for- 
ward in the instant of straightening the hinder leg, or thrown backward 
upon straightening the knee of the leg in advance. I strongly recommend 
that you practise this lounge with the bat, just as the fencing-master orders 
you " En garde/' " Lounge !" " En gardej' " Lounge !" And often, when 
on the full extent of this action, hold the bat firmly, so that it does not 
move fix)m its perpendicularity, and walk in front of it to see if your lounge 
be perfectly carried out. Another good way of practising this lounge is to do 
it before a long looking-glass. 

It is only a curious fact, but you will observe, by the figures in the following 
Plate, that the attitude of " En garde "of the left-handed swordsman, is the atti- 
tude of " Play " for the right-handed batsman \ and, vice versa, the attitude of 
"Play" of the left-handed batsman is the ''En garde'' of the right-handed 
swordsman. I have found it a good plan, the moment the bowler begins to 
advance, to raise the blade of the bat about half a foot from the ground, 
keeping it well before the wicket, so as to screen it as much as possible from 
the eye of the bowler. From analogy to the first position in fencing, and 
from experience, which is one of the greatest tests of truth, I venture to 
assert, that no attitude will be foimd so convenient, or so well suited for 
action, as that which we recommend by the bending of both knees. 

I do not argue that runs cannot be obtained, or that much good play 
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CRICKETING. 11 

cannot be exhibited, by the adoption of any other attitude than that which fonns 
the immediate subject of our inquiry; because, in so doing, I should have to 
contend against the fact, that many long scores have been made by those who 
have made their attitude of " Play " a matter of no consideration at all. 

Every Cricketer seems to have adopted for himself a certain method of 
standing at the wicket, out of which he can spring and arrange himself in the 
quickest manner for the required exertion, defensive or offensive; and I must 
content myself with supposing that their well-tried experience will not be 
shaken by any of my recommendations; but I feel quite confident that those 
of my patient Cricketing readers who have not as yet quite determined upon 
the position of " Play," will do well to examine and prove what we have said- 
Some very good young batsmen of the present generation have selected 
attitudes at the wicket, out of which it is only surprising they could recover 
themselves at all, much less with the required activity. 

I do not intend the accompanying sketches as caricatures, neither do I 
mean to particularize their representation as belonging to one more than 
another; but, without much exaggeration, they are some amongst the many 
of those extraordinary positions. 

No. 1 will find it almost impossible to make the necessary spring preparatory to the driving 
hit ; he can but imperfectly command the back block, back cut, and forward. 

No. 2 must get up from this curious attitude, and, consequently, has yet to prepare himself : 
thereby losing much time, and disquieting the guard. 

No. 3 is by no means the worst of the number ; he is the best prepared for a hard hit ; 
but it is a dangerous position where the bowling is very good. A shooter is almost certain 
destruction. How is it possible to bring the bat down time enough to stop this most cruel 
casualty ? 

No. 4, like Nos. 2, 5, 6, has to gather himself after getting up, thereby disturbing the line 
of sight, which, be it well remembered, should take in the eye, the bat, and the wicket : that 
is to say, if a line were let fall from the eye of the batsman to the ground, it should seem, to 
a person standing at the opposite wicket to pass down the centre of the bat^ the bat being 
held to coyer the middle stump. 

No. 6 is a very common one, and is selected by many young players ; but it has only to be 
seen to be rejected. 
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12 CRICKETING. 

In further proof of our advice touching the position of the bent knees, 1 
recal to mind a circumstance which I believe will be conclusive. Some few 
years ago, soon after I had the pleasure of introducing to the Cricketing 
world a set of attitudes, I was invited to play in a match at Mailing, near Maid- 
stone, in the days when (under the auspicious patronage of Thomas Selby, 
Esq., and other gentlemen of equal zeal) Fuller Pilch had the ground. The 
match being over in the early part of the third day, I accompanied him, with 
some of his patrons, to his httle receiving-parlour in the High Street. The 
conversation happened to turn upon this Publication, and then came a few 
pros and com. Pilch was requested to assume his attitude of Play, with 
which (with his usual mavifer in modo) he complied. He admitted the diffi- 
culty of preparing himself so immediately for the back cut as might be done 
by the bending of both knees. And it was a remark, that, with all his stu- 
pendous hitting, decision, and reach, he could not make the back cut equal to 
the other parts of his batting; and it was agreed, that this circumstance 
arose from the fact of his keeping his right leg perfectly straight. Such an 
admission from such a Cricketer was not to be disregarded, and I trust I do 
not take advantage of this confession to the deterioration of his acknowledged 
skill ; for, let our excellences be ever so bright, we are none of us perfect ; 
" no, not one." 

Presuming I have one constituent who will subscribe to my directions, I 
next recommend him to take the block for the middle stumpy about five 
inches behind the popping crease. I know I am not singular in denouncing 
the practice of takuig the guard for any one stump in particular. Common 
sense seems to suggest that the more you cover the wicket with the bat the 
less liabihty is there for the ball to pass to hit it. From this block draw (in 
your " mind's eye ") to the popping crease a line towards the opposite wicket ; 
put your toe to the supposed line, and, keeping your foot parallel to and 
close behind the crease, observe the hole made by the spike of your heel, and 
upon this spot beat the ground very, very slightly ; so that, if called upon to 
play forward, this Uttle ridge may prevent you from di-agging your foot over 
the crease, and leaving your wicket to the merciless scrutiny of a " Wenman " 
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CRICKETING. 13 

or a " Box/* or to any of those wicket-keeping fraternity who are always on 
the look-out to increase their reputation in the exact proportion as you decrease 
your guard. The hand nearest the blade of the bat should grasp the handle 
to within about three inches of the bat. 

I ought, in my first Chapter, to have given you some hints respecting the 
purchase and care of the Cricket-bat. In selecting one, do not let it be too 
large or too heavy. If you are a hard hitter and a sharp cutter, you are 
fortunate to get one out of three or four to stand during the season. Bacon 
fat is, I think, the best thing to rub them with. 

And having thus far beguiled you, I close this Chapter, with a hope that 
you will pardon me for such prolixity, and bear with me a little longer whilst 
I endeavour to get up your " Defence." 

WHAT YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 




Some people stand very near to the striker when at practice ; the consequence is occasionally 
serious, as above. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HOME-BLOCK, HANGING GUARD, OR BACK PLAY, AS IT HAS 
BEEN VARIOUSLY CALLED. 



He will come straight ; look you lay home to him. 

Shak»pearb. HaniUty Act iii. sc. 4. 




j ISERABLE indeed must that age be in which the empire of the 
women is lost, and in which the judgment of the fairer sex is 
j counted as nothing. Every people in the ancient world that can 
1 be said to have lived under the wholesome dictates of moraUty, 
entertained a corresponding respect for it. Sparta, Germany, and Rome, 
were equally celebrated for their devotedness to so good a portion of the 
creation. At Rome, the exploits of the victorious generals were honoured by 
the grateful voices of the women. On every general calamity, their tears were 
a public offering to the Gods. It is to them that all the great revolutions of 
the repubUc are to be traced. By a Woman, Rome acquired liberty; by a 
Woman, the Plebeians acquired the Consulate ; by a Woman, finished the 
decemval tyranny; by Women, when the city was trembling with an avenging 
exile at its gates, it was saved from that destruction which no other influence 
could avert. Glance your eye over the civilized portions of this globe, and 
you virill be struck with the beautiful conviction, that where the fairer sex are 
admitted to witness the happiness of those who, escaping from the turmoil of 
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CRICKETING. 15 

business^ essay to shake off the monotonous responsibilities of their different 
avocations by healthful recreation, there the character of the men receives a 
much higher tone ; and, animated with an additional spirit by their presence, 
and by the snule of their encouraging approbation, cheerfulness pervades the 
sport. Long may the customs of our land suffer them to come amongst us, 
and long may the manliness of this noble game deserve their patronizing 
influence ! 

But we must to our purpose. Premising that our attitude of " Play " is 
accepted, we shall next proceed to prove the time and circumstances under 
which it shall be proper to assume the very useful defence of the " home 
block." If you know not the character of the bowling which you are soon to 
encounter, make what observation you can at some convenient distance from 
the wicket in different parts of the field; and if the groimd be ordinarily 
good, you can almost make up your mind what is to be done when you reach 
the wicket. I gather this little hint from a remark which fell from the lips 
of one of the finest cutsmen that evor graced the Cricket-field. It chanced, 
some few years since, that entering Lord's Cricket Ground at the moment 
when a young man, nomine Lowth, was bowling, in a match, Gents v. Players, 
(those who were out were wondering how it was so, and those whose turn 
was soon to come were wondering how they were to remain when at the 
wicket,) I accosted Beagley (who was taking solo observations) with " Well, 
Beagley, how goes the match?" So absorbed was he in his meditations, 
that, forgetting the formality of a ceremonious greeting, be inquired of me, 
" Bag jpardony Muster Falix, but how be oi to ploy that ere yong gemmuns 
boding?'' I felt flattered by such an appeal from such a Cricketer; and little 
thought that hereafter such a remark would burst in upon me, to be used for 
the benefit of those who might think proper to avail themselves of it. Every 
well-practised batsman knows there is a spot of ground — yes, there is a spot 
of ground — upon which if the ball should alight, produces an indescribable 
sensation ; and this indescribable sensation seems to be caused by the diffi- 
culty of being able to decide at the instant whether or not you should lounge 
out to meet it, smother it and kill it, or take it upon the back play. For 
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when once you throw your body forward, in vain (should your judgment be 
incorrect) will you recover yourself time enough to overtake the ball. 

When this spot of ground is haply hit upon by the bowler, it is wiser to 
take the ball upon the back play ; for, by so doing, your eye, by travelling 
vrith the ball, obtains a clear sight of it. The discovery of this spot is not 
applicable to every batsman. A tall, long-reached man could make a fine 
forward drive off the very same ball which a short-reached man could take 
" at home at ease." Bowlers of intellect will (if they discover your propensity 
to the forward play, of which we shall soon have to speak) drop the ball 
shorter and shorter, and lead you insensibly into error. Let this hanging 
guard therefore occupy a large share of your attention. Think of nothing but 
defending ; the hits are sure to come, — of which anon. 

It is scarcely worth contradicting, but it is a very common remark, that the 
ball, upon leaving the hand of a round arm bowler, takes a circuitous route. 
A strong side-wind may influence a slow-paced ball ; but if a bowler were to 
run round the field twenty times, pirouette and polka, and turn how he 
pleased, the ball, upon leaving his hand, comes through the air in a straight 
Hue, and does not swerve until it reaches the ground, when, should it fall 
upon a perfect plain, it will then alter its course, and assume the bias given 
to it by the obliquity of its rotation as originally imparted to it by the bowler. 

The precise knowledge, then, of yom' own power of reaching forward seems 
to be the acme of judgment, and the decision consequent thereon not the least 
astonishing ; nevertheless, to be accounted a " safe wicket," all this — " aye 
more " — must be well understood, and steadily practised. 

In adopting this mode of defence, be particularly careful that the bat hang 
in the perpendicular ; raise it so that the top of the blade may be about two 
inches above the bails. Pi^actise going (firom the attitude of play) back 
quickly to the hanging guard, and notice if your bat hang well to cover as 
much of the wicket as it can. Tlie wicket, from outside to outside, is eight 
inches wide, and the bat being only four and a-quarter, leaves plenty of 
room for a little mistake — ^which little mistake, in this important defence, is 
quite enough to satisfy the bowler. 
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The leg stump is usually, and justly, considered to be the most vulnerable; 
but, with careful practice off the Catapulta, it is astonishing how soon this 
difficulty vanishes. Take care, as our little vignette demonstrates, that you 
do not come back too far, nor hold the bat too loosely, else will the ball drive 
the bat against the wicket. The rest is soon told. 



WHAT YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 




If possible, especiaUy if you be a man of any weight, you should avoid digging the spike of 
your heel into yOur neighbour's instep. The consequences are likely to be loss of blood, and 
ditto of temper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FORWARD ! 



But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we*ll not fail. — Shakspeaee. Macbeth, 




jN our foregoing observations, we were compelled occasionally to 
allude to this manly, majestic, and masterly defence. 
•A. T*iM*- 3>y We shall now make it our study to show the use of this very 
W^#^^S important action ; under what circumstances we should apply 
it ; why the handle of the bat, when on the full extent of this lounge, should 
be held weU forward ; why the bat should be held close to the ground when 
so held forward ; and last, and not least, why the upper hand should alter 
the nature of its hold whilst the body is in the act of advancing forward. 

I cannot help repeating my advice, that you accustom yourself to decide 
what is to be done immediately the ball leaves the hand of the bowler. Of 
course, the faster the bowling, the more rapid must be your decision. By 
keeping your eye well fixed upon the bowler's advance, you will be enabled to 
judge something correctly as to the pace ; and, as soon as projected, whether 
or not it will fall within your reach. If the ball come to you, a right-handed 
hitter, from a left-handed bowler, who imparts any twist, it will (unless some- 
thing should alter the circiunstance of its rotation) come from the ofi*, and, 
upon touching the ground, will incline towards you. You must, therefore, 
take the necessary precaution of lounging out well at it ; and, should it be 
pitched an inch too far, be sure to get out well at it, and smother it ; other- 
wise you will encourage it in its mischievous intention : it will touch the 
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CEICKlfiTING. 19 

inner edge of your bat, glance off to your leg ; and when does it ever hit the 
leg without going on to the wicket ? With some people, never. Therefore, 
I repeat, "smother her !" directly. I suppose I need not insult the under- 
standing of the majority of my readers, by saying, that the " angle of 
reflection is equal to the angle of incidence," excepting only in one instance, 
wherein is contained that unjust sarcasm affecting the lady and the looking- 
glass, where one is said to reflect without speaking ; and the antithesis, which 
shall not disgrace my little volume. 

I urge this mathematical truth touching the angle, lest there be any who 
studied Euclid as the boy did, who, when asked if he had prepared his 
problem, replied, that " he thought it the height of rudeness to investigate 
other people's opinions, and felt confident that Mr. E. was perfectly correct in 
his views." But to return. If the ball should reach the ground, say at an 
angle of 22**, (all things being favourable,) it vrill rise at that angle ; and a 
bat held perpendicular to the earth's surface, and at such a distance as to 




receive it on the top of the blade, would occasion the ball to return at a 
corresponding angle; and, should the reaction be strong enough, such a 
mode of defence would endanger your station at the wicket ; for we have had 
frequent instances of playing the ball back into the bowler's hands. 

If the ball should strike the outer edge of this perpendicular defence, 
nothing but a careless short slip can miss the chance. To avoid these 
disastrous consequences, the bat must be held with its handle well forward, at 
least at an angle of 45** ; the ball, then, in addition to its own disposition to 
fall by the law of gravitation, will be forced downwards. 

The bat, in this forward defence, must be held close to the ground, to avoid 
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the sad consequences of the formidable shooter. This description of ball is 
almost enough to prevent a man giving himself the trouble of practising 
Cricket at all ; because it often baffles his best defence ; he loses his wicket 
by a chance which may scarcely be said to belong to the game, and the bowler 
glories in a victory which he does not deserve. However, but for this said 
shooter, I know not how long it would take to finish some of the well- 
contested matches. 




In the above diagram, supposing the batsman to be on the full extent of 
his lounge. No. 1 is the distance of a bound most confusing ; because, if he has 
loimged out incorrectly, the ball gets up so high as, perhaps, to pass just over the 
shoulder of the bat. No. 2 is, as we have represented in the illustration, of 
" Forward " and only requires you to be careful in keeping the bat " in a line " 
with the wicket. The eighth of an inch, either to the right or the left, will be 
fatal. Nos. 3 and 4 are both inviting to your sight and courage, and should 
be driven forward like a flash of lightning. I believe I ought to have given an 
illustration of the hit called the " drive ;" but it partakes so largely of the 
present attitude, that it would be only a repetition of words. The diflFerence 
between the forward play and the " drive " being only in the additional force 
you must employ in meeting with the bat, as nearly as you can, the pace of the 
ball ; and meeting it so that the hit may proceed from about four inches from 
the bottom of the blade. Take great care, in making this " drive," that the 
blade of the bat be kept well back, otherwise you will risk a chance in the 
long field. However tempting it may appear, and however successful it may 
prove in one or two instances, it is anti-cricket-like to rush in to the slow- 
paced ball. If you do, all I can say is, go in far enough ; for if you are 
resolved upon desperate deeds, you may as well be stumped out for being off 
your ground a yard as an inch. 
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This caution against rashness reminds me of one of the myriad little 
anecdotes, both amusing and instructive, which have characterised the games 
of a gent, who richly deserves honourable mention of his name, not only as 
having obtained the largest score, — being three whole days at the wicket, — 
but as having devoted his full and energetic determination to make the game 
of Cricket what it now is, instead of suflfering it to be a sport that could be 
bought and sold for a price. Speaking of rushing in to a ball, he tells us 
that once (in the days of that most accomplished batsman. Lord Frederick 
Beauclerc) a game was running desperately. The last man was sent in to 
support Mr. Ward. Thirty runs were wanting ; a weak bat advancing ; 
Lord Frederick bowling slow " insinuators," and a good wicket-keeper on 
the look-out. Things looked down. The ball was bowled; the man rushed 
in two yards, — ^missed the ball. The ball hit the top of the bails; — the 
wicket-keeper, fearing the bails would take his eye, turned his head ; — ^the 
man recovered his wicket, and had the happiness to understand that the ball 
had not knocked off the bails. Notwithstanding these " hair-breadth 'scapes," 
Mr. W. secured every following hit, and won the game. Here we have a clear 
case of judgment verstis rashness. 

Be sure to practise this forward defence just as recommended, — " JSn garde'' 
" lounge !" " Bn garde*' " lounge !" at least twenty times, at one practice, in 
your room, on the rug, or anywhere, so that you acquire the facility and the 
" exactitude " absolutely necessary : and when the body is half-way between 
the attitude of " play '' and this lounge, shift the upper hand, and grasp the 
handle of the bat, as illustrated. Five out of seven do not understand this shifting 
of the hand, and, of .course, they know not the immense advantages thereof. 
It is surprising what a firm hold of the bat you get by this change. You can 
even take the handle out of the grasp of the under hand, and thereby gain 
considerable reach ; not that we recommend one-handed play, so long as you 
have the happiness to enjoy the use of both. I have known some men 
actually to hold the top of the handle by the very slender and dangerous 
method of placing it under the bend of the wrist. A blow from a hard ball would 
very likely injure you for life ; at all events, it would destroy all power in your 
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wrist for some days. The Indian rubber slips, now so eflEectually used on the 
outside of your glove, (and for which suggestion, all I ask of the Cricketing 
world is one little " Thank you,") will be there to take the blow instead of 
the wrist, should the ball rise " caprcBciomly " high. Besides the firm grasp 
which this shifting of the hand will give you, you wiD preserve the upright 
position of the bat, keeping thereby a good and full guard of the wicket ; a 
fact never to be forgotten. 

I shall now take leave of the defensive operations ; and I trust I have not 
teased you with any elaborate scrutiny. The man who is well disciplined in 
these actions of defence, though he may not be able to " punish " indifTerent 
bowling, is nevertheless a very important personage in the game, and very 
often anno)is the bowling, takes off the edge of persevering excellence, (for 
instance, seventeen overs without a run,) and prepares the way for the hitters 
to come in and do their desperate deeds. 

It is not a bad plan to put in first at the wickets a good hitter and a safe 
defender ; and the defender should take the first over. Should he outlive it, 
or obtain one run, the game may be said to have a good and steady opening. 

WHAT YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 




Why indulge in the burlesque % Why stand upon tip-toe, overbalance yourself, and rouse 
the indignancy of the wicket-keeper ? 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS. 
THE DRAW. 



In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness^ and humilitj ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then emulate the action of the tiger. 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage ; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect. 

Shakspbarb. Henry V. 




|N our Introduction, we took upon ourselves to state, that our 
noble pastime was held in high consideration, consequent upon 
its allegiance to the sovereignty of moral attributes, which, in any 
position of Ufe, to be truly valued, have only to be fairly practised. 
In treating of the defensive part of our work, I need scarcely say how greatly 
we are benefited by a just appreciation of the words, Courage, which will 
give the necessary self-possession to face and to defend yourself in the conflict 
of the opposed strength or skill; Temper, which will tend to preserve 
unruffled this self-command ; whilst Judgment, united with Experience, will 
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be at hand, marvellously ready to obey the dictates of the ever-watchful eye. 
Our attitude of Draw differs so Uttle in position from the Home-block, that 
we shall not detain you long upon this hit. It is more like a defence than a 
hit, yet we shall not require sophistry to prove that it deserves to be ranked 
with the hits. Often has this apparently inoffensive action obtained two and 
three runs, and I recollect upon one occasion to have obtained four ; as many 
almost as you can get off a hard hit. The above attitude is extremely useful 
when the ball is pitched rather short, and, as well as you can judge, about an 
inch or so inside the leg stump. Some men, with such a ball, cannot resist the 
" leg," or " blind swipe," as it has been significantly termed ; but it is by no 
means a safe way of taking it. In the first place, the bat, by being held in 
a great obliquity, has less chance of stopping it, should it " rick " or shoot, 
and should you miss it in this attempt, be sure of a blow, or of its glancing 
off your back leg on to the wicket. In playing the Draw, therefore, you have 
only to adopt the attitude of the Home-block, and, as your body recedes, turn 
the face of the bat inwards, 90 as to describe an angle of 45** with the 
parallelism of the wicket. Take care not to turn the bat more than this, else 
will the blow be slight, and not out of the reach of a good wicket-keeper, who 
will often shift his position from the wicket and take the " chance." I have 
already hinted at the activity and adroitness of the wicket-keepers of the 
great contending counties of the present day, but I hope I may be excused 
if, when speaking of this important adversary to the batsman, I bear witness 
to the very extraordinary wicket-keeping of one who far excelled any of whom 
history speaks. All who had the pleasure (though often to their cost) to 
witness the wonderful activity and judgment of Herbert Jenner, Esq., 
acknowledge his superiority over all and any, however competent. And not 
amongst the least of his feats, was that one in which he prepared himself for 
the chance off the Draw. But to return. In making this Draw, or indeed 
in making any of your play, you must not think of the wicket-keeper. You 
must forget him. Know him not, but fix your whole attention to the bowler. 
Be not rash. Be courageous, be spirited, be firm in purpose, but be not rash! 
The Draw may be acquired to a wonderful nicety by the use of the Catapulta. 
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First, let it be set very slow, and then gradually increase its pace ; but do 
not care to set it to fast bowling until you well understand the principles 
upon which your defence or hitting is conducted. Again I repeat, that 
irregular practice off heedless bowling is so much waste of time. 

We shall now go on to speak of those hits for which, to all your self- 
possession, &c. &a, you will have to add great muscular energy : mean time 
allow me to suggest — 



ONE OF TH06B THINGS WHICH YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 




We are told, " Stop the ball anyhow, so you stop it." In any case excepting in the above, 
perhaps, it may be advisable. This is, however, entirely left to your discretion. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OFF-CUT HALF-VOLLEY, AND LEG-HIT HALF-VOLLEY, 



Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion*d thought, his act ; 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in. 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. — Shakspbare. Handel. 




[O, in the contingencies of this peaceful warfare, beware of too 
sudden rush into the violence of your desperate deed ; but, 
being resolved, strike ! that the opposer may beware of thee. 
i^^ The accompanying attitude of the off-cut half-voUey is one of 
the most violent in its intentions, and, when well carried out, produces a 
mighty stir in the field. To spring from your guard to adopt this most effective 
hit, the ball should pitch, say, about four inches wide of the off-stump ; and, 
according to your reach to such a distance, that, by throwing the body well 
forward and keeping the bat well behind the shoulders, you refrain' until the 
ball shall reach the shoulder nearest to it. If you time it well, and if the ball 
keep its course after bounding, you have a splendid hit imder your command. 
For, besides the muscular energy of the arms and hands, you are materially 
assisted by the advance of your body, the whole weight of which seems thrown 
into the hit. The sportsman may talk of the pleasures of bringing down his 
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CRICKETING. 27 

game, but the finest shot in the world can never equal the sense of gratification 
which a staunch cricketer enjoys when the full anticipation of this tremendous 
hit is realised. I have seen this hit made at Lord's cricket ground when there 
was not space, half large enough, to do it justice. I recollect upon one occasion 
a ball, from this hit, went with such violence against the brick wall of the Tennis 
CJourt, that it came back again nearly half-way to the wickets. It is the most 
diflBicult hit to make with any degree of certainty; but well executed, it is sure 
to repay you for the time you may have devoted for its accomplishment. 
When standing Point, many a time I have heard the ball from this hit whiz 
by me ; " 'twas dear to memory; — twas lost to sight." Set the Catapulta 
for the ball, and half-an-hour twice a week would soon enable you 
to gain this hit. The same may be said of any of the kinds of defence or 
hits of which we have already spoken, or to which we have yet to call your 
attention. 

Before I proceed to the next hit, let me once more remind you of the 
necessity of always being prepared for a straight ball, which your first attitude 
presumes. Your expectation being agreeably disappointed by any deviation 
of the ball, you will, with so much the more satisfaction, make yourself up for 
mischievous intention. I do not think this an improper place to impress it 
upon your memory, that, in making this hit, should it pass the first outpost 
of your enemy. Point, and go straight to the " cover-point," it is scarcely safe 
to run, especially if he be a good fieldsman. In this case, however, you must 
judge the run yourself. So, indeed, you must with all hits made by you in such 
a direction, that you can see and judge the time the ball will take to travel 
to the fieldsman, and the time it will take to have it returned. But it is the 
duty of your partner to judge for you as to propriety of running for all hits 
which pass behind you. If this were well understood, it would avoid much 
annoyance and many mistakes ; and such mistake as ought not to be made. 
'Tis absurd to think of putting yourself out of breath, conftising your sight 
by the increased action of the blood, and altogether incapacitating yourself for 
the sake of one run. If you are the last man at the wicket, and if the game 
should be running very close, there is the greater reason for you to exercise 
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the greater caution — ^by caution I do not mean timidity. When you take 
your guard you should not be panting for breath. You may be warm in the 
cause, and ought to be sharp on the look out one to assist the other between 
wickets, but do not deceive one another by false starts. Some men imagine 
that this pseudo anxiety for a run disturbs the hannony of a field, but they 
know Uttle about the genuine feelings of a genuine cricketer if they think 
that, by such trifles, the field is to be strained into rashness. To obtain from 
your adversaries a good overthrow is, doubtless, a valuable fault to your 
advantage, but, strictly speaking, there ought to be no such thing ; for every 
man in the field has the opportunity of judging, in case of necessary violent 
throwing in, and backing up accordingly. Bad backing up is bad fielding, 
and bad fielding will as effectually lose a match as any other part of the game 
which may be imperfectly performed. In backing up, men should bQ at 
least twelve yards apart; and if this important part of the game were more 
carefully studied, there would never be any necessity for more than two men 
to back an overthrow. It is not a bad plan for the wicket-keeper, (into whose 
hands the management of the field is always entrusted, and to whom implicit 
obedience should be given,) when occasion should require it, to give the word 
of command, " Gentlemen, back up ! " This suggestion reminds me of the 
extraordinary strict and delightful discipline of the Kent eleven, under the 
management of " Superintendent Wenman." Many a three days' match have 
we played together with our little Spartan band against the Xerxes' power of 
all England, and we have moved from one end of the field to the other to the 
sound of a whisper, or to the more silent beckoning of a single finger. Once 
more do I find myself wandering from the road to traverse the Uttle winding 
pathways strewed with pretty flowers. 

The length of this article reminds me that my work is not upon fielding ; 
I return, therefore, to speak of the 

LEG-HIT half-volley! 

The attitude preparatory to this hit is exactly similar to that which we have 
illustrated as requisite for the off'-cut half-volley. The ball to be taken with 
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this leg-hit must be judged to bound on the leg-side, at such a distance fix)m 
you and so much out of the wicket, as to clear your person should you miss 
the hit. The difficulty in making the hit properly, is to time it perfectly. To 
make the proper and perfect hit, therefore, you must strike the ball (whilst on 
the full extent of the lounge) within a foot of the bottom of the bat ; better to 
take it too soon than too late ; and so judge the timing of the hit that, bringing 
the bat down from the shoulders with all your force, you catch the ball about 
half a foot on the rise. If you are not quick enough to get at her as described, 
" desist, desist !" or it will rise so much and advance so much, that by striking 
it with the middle of the blade, you do all you can to give a chance either to 
the long stop or the leg; item, by so hitting it you assist to keep up its rising 
ahready acquired by the bound. Of course the sooner you get at the ball, the 
" more square" will be the hit, the better chance you will have of keeping it 
down, and the greater number of runs will you obtain. In lounging forward 
and throwing your whole body into this hit, take care not to draw the toe 
over the popping crease, lest the wicket keeper indulge in a very popular 
triumph. The violent action of the body, in addition to the lounge, is very 
apt to cause this. This most brilliant hit, when well executed, and most fatal 
when badly executed, may be brought to wonderful perfection by the use of 
the Catapulta. "Once more to the breach, dear friends;" once more do 
I remind you of 

AKOTHBB OP THOSE THINGS WHICH YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 




You may be too anxious to obtain a run. You ought to be very anxious to make all you 
can, but it is dangerous to leave your ground before you are well convinced that the bowler 
is not watching your over anxiety — as above. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



THE CUT. 



If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 

It were done quickly. — Shakspkare. Mcuibeth, Act i. 




[ELCOME, thrice welcome, thou great majestic hit! Let the 
antique boast of its Discobulus, Gladiator, Hercules, Paris, 
Venus, with a whole host of other sculptured excellencies ; but 
which of the athletae can vie with the attitude preparatory to this 
all-powerful eflFort ? The feet how firmly grasping the earth, to give force and 
freedom to the pliant limb, now on the full development, for the accomplish- 
ment of this magnificent hit ! Woe be to the Point if he be not "like the 
lightning," quick and vivid as electric spark. 

I know not why I have induced myself to treat of this brilliant effort of 
mental and physical genius so late, except it be as a summary of all its 
preceding companions ; and as it has been observed of reasoning, " do not 
fire off* the loudest gim until the last.'' Graceful and gigantic struggle, 
" Come, let me clutch thee !" for thou hast purpose in thy brow, and thy 
sinews, like the tiger's, nerved up to spring upon the prey ; — " Look at 'im 
arm, look at 'im leg, look at 'im shoulder, look at 'im ebery ting !" 

The hit, as above-named, like many of the preceding, is a calculation of 
time, not requiring exactly the nicety of a musical ear ; and yet, be it observed, 
this enchanting gift of nature is by no means an insignificant possession, even 
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to perfect many of the foregoing feats of strength. The forward play has 
much to do with well-timing the ball, and the body, relying upon the accurate 
judgment of the eye, will be thrown forward with the required rapidity, in 
order to meet the ball in time. The " half-voUey off-cut " and the " half- 
voUey leg-hit," are both the result of well-timing the ball ; and in this fact 
lies the very perfection of that brilliant hitting, which has distinguished many 
of the old, as well as the modem, " bats." And upon a just appreciation of 
this fact is founded the apparent contradiction, that some of the weaker men 
hit harder than their more muscular competitors. To make this hit to 
perfection, the ball must be judged to bound well to the off, rather short, so 
that, in its bound it would pass something imder the elbow. You must throw 
yourself back, with a sort of back-loimge, close to the wicket ; and, whilst in 
the act of loimging back, raise the bat well over the shoulders, and suffer the 
ball well to pass you ere you let fly at it. 

In practising this action, it is not a bad plan to pitch one stump, having a 
piece of stick about half a foot in length as a bail, — and fancying the stump 
to be the off-stump, lounge back from the attitude of " Play," and whilst 
your face is turned towards the ground of the supposed bowler, try to cut 
this piece of stick off the stump without injuring the bat or stump. 

Should you take the ball too soon, you will, in some measure, impede its 
progress and not have the chance of keeping it down. Be sure to turn the 
blade of the bat a little over, so as to direct the ball downwards ; and, if well 
waited for, the hit will pass behind the point, should he be square, and before 
the " long slip " has time to reach it. Four runs is a very common result of 
this hit, and, on a ground large enough to do it justice, five and six runs have 
frequently been made. 

And now, ere I bring this little treatise to a close, let me crave pardon if I have 
not sufficiently noticed the play, or the skill of many who deserve the highest 
praise for their indefatigable zeal in forwarding the interest of this game. 
Twenty years' experience, off and on, has brought me in contact with many of 
whom my pen wiU scarcely contain its feeble powers of praise, both as to 
character, claiming the highest share of respect ; and as Cricketers, demanding 
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CRICKETING. 



the esteem and admiration of the world. But should I attempt to enumerate 
one-tenth of this many, my little volume, which I fear has already well 
tested your patience, would turn into a biographical dictionary. I close it, 
therefore, with another little, but valuable hint, as to 



ANOTHER OF THOSE THINGS WHICH TOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 




Pray do not run between wickets, and look in opposite directions. Many a man has been 
carried off the field almost ^* sans teeth," &c &c, Tou should agree one with the other as to 
the side on which you are to pass each other. 
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THE CATAPULTA, 




[HE history of this machine, in its original form, is traced back to 
the time of the Romans ; when, with its gigantic energies, it 
could propel, to a much greater distance than could the human 
arm, weighty javeUns, large beams of wood headed with iron, 
and heavy stones. 

The history of this all-powerful machine, in its revived form, takes its date 
from a conversation, one of the many, which I had the pleasure to hold with 
a reverend gentleman, equally interested as myself in forwarding the happiness 
of youth, whether engaged at study, or during the hours of their recreation. 

All I claim of the invention is, of having first suggested the appUcation 
of the Catapulta in its old form to the purposes of Cricket. The first model 
was made at my request by a Mr. D., at that time occupying the mathematical 
chair in our establishment. 

After this model was made, two seasons passed over ere the subject was 
agai^ mooted ; when the foundation of the first Catapulta was laid. Daily 
suggestions from visiting neighbours were offered. All kinds of experiments 
were continually made ; till at length the fabric was completed. 

At this time, (as in the old-fashioned Catapulta,) the ball was placed in a 
hollow near the top of the tongue ; and the tongue flew up, throwing the ball, 
by the concussion of the tongue, against a piece of ox-hide stufied with 
leather, — ^making a great noise and projecting the ball but very imperfectly. 
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34 THE CATAPULTA. 

The next suggestion was, that the ball should be made to rest upon a stage, 
and struck from it after the manner of a billiard ball. From this moment all 
began to work well ; — first leather, as at the end of the cue, then (as. it is now) 
Indian rubber. 

The engraving is, as near as possible, the representation of one now in the 
possession of a gentleman to whom the Catapulta is indebted for many 
valuable improvements : but the stage part is a compound of machinery too 
expensive for the ordinary purposes of sale. There is one now made by Mr. 
Caldecount, of Townsend Road, Marylebone, having a more simple working 
stage; and having the advantage of every improvement, it affords excellent 
practice, and, with care, would last many years. 

No. 1. Top of the box, containing a series of spiral springs, to which are 
connected two leather straps. No. 2. The straps pass partly round two wheels, 
whose axes play in two sockets. No. 3 is the tongue, made to fit into an 
iron socket, very tight and very true, so that, when drawn down with the force 
with which you may please to set it by the screw, 5, it may lock into the 
latch, 4. By pulling the latch back, up flies the tongue, and the ball, being 
struck by the hammer, 11, (tipped with Indian rubber,) goes towards the 
wicket a short-pitched ball, or a long-pitched ball, or a point-blank shot, 
according as you elevate or depress the plate, 8, by the screw, 12* No. 9 
is the part of an endless screw, which runs horizontally across and through 
the plate, 8 ; — its use is to move the plate upon which the ball stands either 
to the right or left, varying at pleasure the direction of the ball. No. 6 is a 
piece of ox-hide, stuffed with horse-hair or otherwise, and is fixed upon two 
long springs, whose use is to stop the tongue from knocking against the 
stage after it has discharged the ball. No. 7 is iron-work on which to ^uild 
the machinery. ^ is a handle made to take in and out. -B is a socket in 
which to adapt wheels for the convenience of moving it from one place to 
another ; and C C Bie sockets through which to drive long iron spikes into 
the groimd, to keep it firm and steady. 

With the use of this Instrument, you may (by setting it to the pace, so fast, 
that it would split your bat in two ; or so slow, that the ball would scarcely 
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THE CATAPTJLTA, 35 

reach the wicket), imitate the pace and place of all the great bowlers of the 
day. Too much practice with perfectly straight bowling would, perhaps, 
cramp your hitting. The person working it should (unless otherwise required) 
vary the direction of the ball about every third or fourth ball, and this without 
the knowledge of the batsman. 

Were it necessary to say anjrthing more in further recommendation of this 
Instrument, I could fill a volume with favourable opinions. 

Now for the laws which regulate the game, and the penalties for any 
infringement thereof. 
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LAWS OF CRICKET, 

AS REVISED BY THE MARYLEBONE CLUB IN THE YEAR 1844. 



I. THE BALL must weigh not less than five ounces and a half, nor more than 
five ounces and three quarters. It must measure not less than nine inches, nor 
more than nine inches and one quarter in circumference. At the beginning of each 
innings either party may call for a new ball. 

IL The BAT must not exceed four inches and one quarter in the widest part ; it 
must not be more than thirty-eight inches in length. 

HI. The STUMPS must be three in number; twenty-seven inches out of the 
ground ; the bails eight inches in length ; the stumps of equal, and of 8u£Scient 
thickness to prevent the ball from passing through. 

IV. The BOWLING CREASE must be in a line with the stumps ; six feet eight 
inches in length ; the stumps in the centre ; with a return crease at each end 
towards the bowler at right angles. 

V. The POPPING CREASE must be four feet from the wicket, and parallel 
to it ; unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling crease. 

VI. The WICKETS must be pitched opposite to each other, by the umpires, at 
the distance of twenty-two yards. 

VII. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, without the consent of 
the other, to alter the ground by rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or beating. 
This rule is not meant to prevent the striker from beating the groimd with his bat 
near to the spot where he stands during the innings, nor to prevent the bowler from 
filling up holes wJth saw-dust, &c., when the ground shall be wet. 

VIII. After rain the wickets may be changed with the consent of both parties. 

IX. The BOWLER shall deliver the ball with one foot on the ground behind the 
bowling crease, and within the return crease, and shall bowl four balls before he 
change wickets, which he shall be permitted to do once only in the same innings. 
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LAWS OP CRICKET. 37 

X. The ball must be bowled. If it be thrown or jerked, or, if the hand be above 
the shoulder in the delivery, the umpire must call " No Ball." 

XL He may require the striker at the wicket from which he is bowling to stand 
on that side of it which he may direct 

XII. K the bowler toss the ball over the striker's head, or bowl it so wide that it 
shall be out of distance to be played at, the umpire (even although he attempt to hit 
it) shall adjudge one run to the parties receiving the innings, either with or without 
an appeal from them ; which shall be put down to the score of wide balls ; and such 
ball shall not be reckoned as any of the four balls. 

Xni. K the bowler deliver a '' No ball" or a " Wide Ball," the striker shall be 
allowed as many runs as he can get, and he shall not be put out except by nmning 
out In the event of no run being obtained by any other means, then one run shall 
be added to the score of "No Balls " or "Wide Balls " as the case may be. All 
runs obtained for " Wide Balk " to be scored to " Wide Balls." The names of the 
bowlers who bowl " Wide Balls," or " No Balls," in future to be placed on the score, 
to show the parties by whom either score is made. 

XrV. At the beginning of each innings the umpire shall call " Play ;" from that 
time to the end of each innings no trial ball shall be allowed to any bowler. 

XV. The STRIKER IS OUT if either of the bails be bowled off, or if a stump 
be bowled out of the ground. 

XVI. Or, if the ball from the stroke of the bat, or hand, but not the wrist, be 
held before it touch the groimd, although it be hugged to the body of the catcher. 

XVII. Or, if in striking, or at any other time while the ball shall be in play, 
both his feet shall be over the popping crease, and his wicket put down, except his 
bat be grounded within it 

XVIIL Or, if in striking at the ball, he hit down his wicket. 

XIX. Or, if under pretence of running, or otherwise, either of the strikers 
prevent a ball from being caught, the striker of the ball is out 

XX. Or, if the ball be struck and he wilfully strike it again. 

XXI. Or, if in running, the wicket be struck down by a throw, or by the hand 
or arm (with ball in hand), before his bat (in hand) or some part of his person be 
grounded over the popping crease. But if both the bails be off, a stump must be 
struck out of the ground. 

XXII. Or, if any part of the striker's dress knock down the wicket 

XXIII. Or, if the striker touch, or take up the ball while in play, unless at the 
request of the opposite party. 
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38 LAWS OP CRICKET. 

XXIV. Or, if with any part of his person he stop the ball, which, in the opinion 
of the umpire at the bowler's wicket, shall have been pitched in a straight line from 
it to the striker's wicket, and would have hit it 

XXV. If the players have crossed each other, he that runs for the wicket which - 
is put down is out 

XXVI. A ball being caught, no run shall be reckoned. 

XXVIL A striker being run out, that run which he and his partner were 
attempting shall not be reckoned. 

XX VIIL K a « Lost Ball " be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs ; but 
if more than six shall have been run before " Lost Ball " shall have been called, then 
the striker shall have all which have been run. 

XXIX. After the ball shall have been finally settled in the wicket-keeper's or 
bowler's hand, it shall be considered dead: but when the bowler is about to deliver 
the ball, if the striker at his wicket go outside the popping crease before such actual 
delivery, the said bowler may put him out, unless (with reference to Law XXL) his 
bat in hand, or some part of his person, be within the popping crease. 

XXX. If the striker be hurt he may retire from his wicket and return to it 
any time during that innings. 

XXXL I£ the striker be hurt, some other person may stand out for him, but not 
go in. 

XXXII. Ko substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowl, keep wicket, stand 
at the point, cover the point, or stop behind, in any case. 

XXXIU. If any fieldsman stop the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered 
dead, and the opposite party shall add five runs to their score ; if any be run, they 
shall have five in all. 

XXXIV. The ball having been hit, the striker may guard his wicket with his 
bat, or with any part of his body, except his hands ; that Law XXIII. may not 
be disobeyed. 

XXXV. The wicket-keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of stumping, 
until it have passed the wicket ; he shall not move till the ball be out of the bowler'^s 
hand ; he shall not by any noise incommode the striker ; and if any part of his person 
be over or before the wicket, although the ball hit it, the striker shall not be out 

XXXVI. The umpires are sole judges of ffdr or unfair play : and all disputes 
shall be determined by them, each at his own wicket ; but in case of a catch, which 
the imipire, at the wicket bowled from, cannot see sufiiciently to decide upon, he 
may apply to the other umpire, whose opinion shall be conclusive. 
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LAWS OP CRICKET. 39 

XXXVTL The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, and the parties 
shall toss up for the choice of innings. 

XXXVIIL They shall allow two minutes for each striker to come in, and ten 
minutes between each innings. When the umpires shall call " Play," the party 
refusing to play shall lose the match. 

XXXIX. They are not to order a striker out unless appealed to by the 
adversaries. 

XL. But if one of the bowler's feet be not on the ground behind the bowliug 
crease, and within the return crease when he shall deliver the ball, the umpire at his 
wicket, unasked, must call ** No Ball" 

XLI. If either of the strikers run a short run, the umpire must call, ^^ One Short" 

XLU. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

XLIII. No umpire is to be changed during a match, imless with the consent of 
both parties, except in case of violation of Law XLIL ; then either party may 
dismiss the transgressor. 

XLIV. After the delivery of four balls, the umpire must call " Over ;" but not 
until the ball shall be finally settled in the wicket-keeper's, or bowler's hand; the 
ball shall then be considered dead ; nevertheless, if an idea be entertained that either 
of the strikers is out, a question may be put previously to, but not after the delivery 
of, the next ball. 

XLV. The umpire must take especial care to call ^^ No Ball " instantly upon 
delivery ; ** Wide Ball " as soon as ever it shall pass the striker. 

XL VI. The players who go in second shall follow their innings, if they have 
obtained one hundred runs less than their antagonists. 

XLVn. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, the use of the bat 
shall not be allowed to any person, until the next striker shall come in. 



LAWS FOR SINGLE WICKET. 



I. When there shall be less than five players on a side, bounds shall be placed 
twenty-two yards each in a line from the off" and leg stump. 

II. The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the striker to a run, which 
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run cannot be obtained unless he touch the bowling stump^ or crease in a line with 
his bat, or some part of his person, or go beyond them, returning to the popping 
crease as at double wicket, according to Law XXL 

in. When the striker shall hit the ball, one of his feet must be on the ground 
and behind the popping crease, otherwise the umpire shall call " No Hit'' 

IV. When there shall be less than five players on a side, neither byes nor over- 
throws shall be allowed, nor shall the striker be caught out behind the wicket, nor 
stumped out. 

V. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall cross the play between the 
wicket and the bowling-stump, or between the bowling-stump and the bounds ; the 
striker may run till the ball be so returned. 

YI. After the striker shall have made one run, if he start again, he must touch 
the bowling stump, and turn, before the ball shall cross the play, to entitle him to 
another. 

Vn. The striker shall be entitled to three runs for lost ball, and the same number 
for ball stopped with hat ; with reference to Laws XXVIII. and XXXIII. of 
double wicket. 

Vin. When there shall be more than four players on a side, there shall be no 
bounds. All hits, byes, and overthrows, shall then be allowed. 

IX The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double wicket. 

X. Not more than one minute shall be allowed between each ball. 



BETS. 

I. No bet upon any match is payable unless it be played out, or given up. 

II. If the runs of one player be betted against those of another, the bet depends 
on the first innings, unless otherwise specified. 

in. If the bet be made on both innings, and one party beat the other in one 
innings, the runs of the first innings shall determine it 

IV. If the other party go in a second time, then the bet must be determined by 
the number on the score. 

THE END. 
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ADDENDA. 

X. The ball must be bowled, not thrown or jerked, and the hand must not he 
above the ehovdder in delivery ; and whenever the bowler shall so closely infringe on 
this Rule, in either of the above particulars, as to make it difiScult for the umpire at 
the bowler's wicket to judge whether the ball has been delivered within the true 
intent and meaning of this Bule, or not, the umpire shall call, " No Ball.^ 

XII. If the bowler shall toss the ball over the striker*8 head, or bowl it so wide, 
tliat, in the opinion of the umpire, it shall not be fairly within the reach of the batfi- 
man, he shall adjudge one run to the parties receiving the innings, either with or 
without an appeal, which shall be put down to the score of " Wide Balls ;" such ball 
shall not be reckoned as one of the four balls ; but if the batsman shall by any means 
bring himself within reach of the ball, the run shall not be adjudged. 

XXXYII. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, and the parties 
shall toss up for the choice of innings. The umpires shall change wickets after each 
party has had one innings. 
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A. H. BAILY k CO.'S NEW PUBLICAtlONS. 



UNDEB THE E8PECUL PATRONAGE OF HEB MAJESTY, THE QUEEN 
DOWAGEBy AND THE PBINCE ALBEBT. 




PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

AND MOST DISTINGniSHED 

NOBLES AND COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY S. DIEZ, 

POBXRAXT PA.XirTS& IV OKBXVA.KT TO BIS SB&BITX HXOHMXSS THB DVKZ OW SAXB MBIHXHOBH. 



THE PORTBAITS ABB PBINTED ON A SCALE OF FOUBTEEN INCHES BY EIGHTEEN. 

(BACH SOLD SBFA.BATB.) 

Proof Impbessioiis om India Fapeb . . . I08,ed. 
Plain I^ROOFS 7s. 6d. 



The Portraits of the following Royal and Illustrious Personages have been taken, and are intended 

to form a portion of the Series : — 



HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 

H.B.H. THE DDCHESS OF KENT. 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBBIDOE. 
H.B.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
ILB.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBBIDGE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHEBLAND. 



HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

THE DUKB OF WELLINGTON. 

THE DUKE OF BICHMOND. 

THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH. 

THE ABCHBISHOP OF CANTEBBUBY. 

THE ABCHBISHOP OF YOBK. 



THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE EABL OF ABEBDEEN. 
LOBD MELBOUBNE. 
LOBD PALMEBSTON. 
LOBD BBOUGHAM. 



LOBD LYNDHUBST. 
LOBD HILL. 
LOBD COTTENHAM. 
LOBD J. BUSSELL. 
LOBD STANLEY. 



SIB B. PEEL, BABT. 
SIB J. GBAHAM, BABT. 
SIB WILLIAM FOLLETT. 
&c. &c. ftc. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Altogether, we have never met with linear transcripts of the human coimtenance more correct in drawing, 
tasteful in arrangement, or thoroughly imbued with intellectuality, than those of M. Diez. The Engravings 
are of handsome size, and the price is so reasonable, as to bring them, either singly or in sets, within the reach 
of respectable classes generally." — Court JoumaL 

** Diez' 8 Portraits of Illustrious Characters are drawn with singular beauty and distinctness of touch ; his 
Portrait of Her Majesty is one of the most pleasing we have seen, and is an admirable likeness ; nor is that of 
Prince Albert less accurate."— iSim. 
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Third Edition, constructed upon an entirely New Plan. * 

A NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH LEXICON, 

Comprising, besides the usual number of Words found in the best Dictionaries extant, of a similar 
size, an extensive adcUtion of Commercial, Nautical, Military, and other highly useful 
Terms ; with the novel introduction of the Singular and Plural Persons of every Tense and Mood 
belonging to all the Regular and Irregular Verbs in the French Language ; the whole alpha- 
betically arranged, and preceded by 

A COMPENDIOUS KEY, 

That shews how to find out the Meaning of any Fart of Speech, be it Corrugated, Declined, 
Contracted, or Modified in any way. 

BY MARIN G. DE LA VOYE, 

r&OM TBB VTtnTEWLMTIY OW PA&XS, 
PmOVBMOB or VXSirCH LRBBATVAB at THX HONOUBABLB BAST-IVOXA COKPAirr'S KXLXTABT BtVABLXSBXnT, 

addxscombb; xbmbbb bb l'ixstxtvt hxit. bt lit. B*€. btc. btc. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** This is a very useful book, got up with great ac- 
curacy ; it contains a vast deal of originality in its 
arrangement, and will prove a great help to all who 
cultivate an intimate knowledge with the English and 
French languages. There is little doubt of its be- 
coming a stan^rd book of education." — Ttrnts, May 
I7th, 1842. 

" This New French Dictionary appears to have 
something really new, and, what is still better, some- 
thing reiSly usefuL It is particularly distinguished 
by having all the inflections of the French verbs, and 
all the irregularities of the words, in both languages, 
in alphabetical order, a great advantage to those who 



wish to read before they have committed the whole 
etymology to memory." — Morning PoH, May 25M, 
1842. 

<* Both teachers and students are much indebted 
to Mr. De la Voye for this admirable Lexicon. It is 
printed in a clear and bold type, by which reference to 
Its pages is greatly facilitated. For schools, or private 
teaching, for translators, or those learning French 
without a master, we have rarely, if ever, met with a 
volume that was more deserving our warmest praise ; 
and the lowness of its price places it within the reach 
of all who may require the services of a dictionary." — 
Literary Gax€Ue^June IIM, 1842. 



Prospectuses may be had upon application at the Publishers, Comhill; or at the Author's, 

Addiseombe, Croydon, Surrey. 



NOUVEAU MELANGE, 

NARRATIF, DESCRIPTIF, HISTORIQUE, ET UTT^UIRE, 

Recueil Classique, Moral et Religieux, de Belles Actions, de Hants Faits, de Bons Exemples, et de 

Bonnes Maximes, entremel6s d'Anecdotes Curieuses, d'Aventures l^nguli^res, 

de Proverbes, et de Bons Mots. 

PAR MARIN DE LA VOYE, 

KSUB. DB I'lKtTXTUT HZIT. ST LIT., AUTEVR DU VOUVBAV LBZIOUX VaAK^AM XT AHSLAXi, STC. BTC. 



This work contains, in one volume 12mo, 400 pages, price 4s. 6i. or in six small separate volumes 

the following subjects : — 



1. LE VARRATEXTR. 

2. CHOIX DE MORCEAUX FRAN^AIS. 

s. LA chaumi£re INDIENNE. 
Every subject is preceded and followed by Questions and Explanations of various kinds. 



4. ATALA. 

fi. les aventures de telemaque. 

6. ELISABETH. 
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NOUVELLES RECREATIONS FRANCAISES. 

Petit Cours d'fitudes Famili^res, Utiles et Amosantes, encadr6 partont de Proverbes et 
d'Apophthegmes, recueil Instructi^ compile poilr les Jeunes Gens des deux Sexes. 

PAR MARIN DE LA VOYE. 



These BScrSaiiont contain, in one volume 12mo, 450 pages, price 4«. 6(/., or in six small separate 

volumes, the following subjects : — 



1. HEURES DOREES DE LECTURE 
FRAN9AI8E. 

i. reIbultats et preuves. 

S. LE petit FACTEUR FRAN9AISE 
DE LONDRES. 



4. ESTELLE ET NEMORIN. 

5. OUILLAUME TELL. 

6 GERBE FRAN9AIBE, OLANEE POUR 
LONDRES. 



Each sulject in this work, as in the NouvEAU Melange, is preceded and followed by Questions 

and Explanations of various kinds. 

A Biographical Liit o/the Authors qmttd m them Booh»^ follows each volume^x 



In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portrait, price £\s. 4«. 

WANDERINGS IN THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS, 

WITH 8EET0HBS TAKEN ON THE SOOTTISH BORDER; 

Being a Sequel to « Wild Sports of the West" By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
May be had of all Booksellers, and at every Circulating Library throughout the Kingdom. 



In 8vo, bound, I61. with numerous Plates by George Cruikjshank, and highly-finished Portraits 

of the principal Characters, 

MAXWELL'S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION IN IRELAND, 

1798— I8OS. 
oomplbtb in fifteen parts. 



Price \s.Bd. 

MARTIN'S VAGARIES; 

Being a Sequel to << A Tale of a Tub/' recently discovered at the University of Oxford. 
** Din multamqoe detideratfun." 
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^1^ latest portrait of tt)e Wrxiz of iSSSelHnston. 



A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

KG. 

THE VERY LAST PORTRAIT, 

Having been taken while his Grace was on a visit to the Duke of Bedford, at Wobum 
Abbey, in the month of July, 1841, 

BY S. DIEZ, 

POKTKAIT PAXVTXK TO BXI UKSVK HIOHVSSfc THS OVKX OF lAZB MSIVIVOEV. 

Beantifiilly Enoravsd in Mezzotinto by Henry Cook. Size, 17 inches by 21 inches. Proofs 
before Letters, £3 3s. Proofs, £2 2«. Prints, £1 1«. 



Also, price £1 1«. a beautiful coloured Engraving of 

THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM, 



AFTER A PAINTINO BY WOOLMER. 



In One Elegant Volume, post 8vo, with Vignette Title-page, 

THE ENGLISH HELICON OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



EDITED BY T. K HERVEY, ESQ. 



This liandsome Volume comprises a Selection, by 
the Editor, from the large body of beautiful Poetry, 
of the lyric class, which the present century has pro- 
duced, — ^with a. view to asserting the supremacy of the 



last thirty years in this department of literature, over 
any other limited period in the poetical history of the 
country. 



THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS, 



In this form, to the common language are also re- 
presented by a sufficient number of examples to illus- 
trate the condition of this branch of the Fine Arts in 
the great cities beyond the Atlantic :— and the whole 



is preceded by some Introductory Observations on the 
present state of the popular mind (and its causes) in 
both countries, in reference to Poetry. 



*«* The Work is kept by the Publisher in a great variety of neat and elegant bindings, suitable 
for PRESENTS, — for which, both by its form and contents, it is especially appropriate. 

Price in boards, 12«. and el^antly bound in Turkey morocco, gilt, £1 U, 
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BAILY'S SERIES OF WINNERS. 



Under the above title, Baily Brothers have commenced 
A SERIES OF PORTRAITS 

OF 

DERBY, OAKS, AND LEGER WINNERS, 

AND OF OTHER H0RSB8 CELEBRATED FOR THEIR PERFORMANCES. 

For this purpose they have engaged the talents of Mr. J. F. Herring, Sen., so well known as the 
celebrated Horse-painter. The ukeness and execution of each is acknowledged to be perfection. 

The size of the Portraits is much larger, and, as Works of Art, are much superior to anything 
hitherto published. 

No. 1.— BEES-WING. £1 1*. 

" It is amongst the best, if it be not the very best, of the portraits of race-horses ever painted. It is a 
perfect representation of the celebrated and wonderfcil mare, Bee's-wing, perhaps the best that ever ran at 
Ascot, or, indeed, over any other course. Mr. Herring has given a characteristic portrait, full of identity and 
life ; the picture, moreover, is full of pictorial merit as a work of art ; the lights are admirably managed, the 
very horse- clothes, the litter, and the things which are to be seen in racing stables, are all introduced, and made 
subservient to general effect The print will be an excellent addition to portfolios and the walls of the rooms 
of sporting men, and men of taste." — Timet, 

** She is taken in her loose box, with her lively eye turned as it were on the visitor, who may be presumed 
to have popped in to take a peep at the pride of Northumbria. All the known points of this model of a mare 
are accurately presented, and her splendid rich bay delineated to perfection ; her quarters are accurately pour- 
trayed, and she is placed (that great difficulty) naturally, and therefore gracefully, on her legs." — Era. 



No. 2.— CHARLES XII. £1 1*. 

No. 3.— COTHERSTONE, Winner op the 
Derby, 1843. £1 It. 

No. 4.— POISON, Winner of the Oaks, 
1843. £1 U. 

No. 5.— NUTWITH, Winner of the St. 
Leger, 1843. £1 Is. 

No. 6.— CONFIDENCE, the celebrated 



American Trotter, performing a Match in 
Harness. £1 Is. 

No. 7.— ALICE HAWTHORN. 

No. 8.— ORLANDO. £1 Is. 

No. 9.— PRINCESS. £1 1*. 

No. lO.—FOIG-A-BALLAGH. 

No. 11.— MERRY MONARCH. 

No. 12.— THE EMPEROR. £1 



£1 1*. 



£1 U. 
£1 It. 
Is. 



In Three Volumes, demy 8vo, handsomely printed in double columns, and well bound, £3 13«. 6d. 

PRINTED FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLT, 

BAILY'S RACING REGISTER, OR CHRONOLOGY OF THE TURP^ 

From its earliest records to 1842 inclusive. 
This wiU be continued in Supplements, about every four years. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND. 



In 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

THE CHESS-BOARD COMPANION; 

coHTAiyxve 

THE LAWS OF THE GAME; 

THE VALUE AND POWER OF THE PIECES; REMARKS ON THE MOST APPROVED METHODS OF 

BEGINNING THE GAME; WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES; 

WKITTXV XXPftXULT 

jfox ifyt use of iSegfnners ; 

TO WHICH AXX ADDSD, 

SEVERAL INSTRUCTIVE PROBLEMS ON DIAGRAMS. 
BY W. LEWIS. 



In One Vol. 8vo, doth, price 18*. 

A TREATISE ON THE GAME OF CHESS; 

COKTAXHXKO TRS MOIT APPXOVXD 

OPENINGS OF GAME 8, 

WITH SEVERAL MODES OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE, THE BEST METHOD OF PLAYING PAWNS AT 

THE END OF THE GAME, ftc ftc 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A SELECTION OF ORIGINAL PROBLEMS ON DIAGR!AMS. 
BY W. LEWIS. 
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